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summary in the last chapter. But the life of the people had remained
practically unchanged from the days of antiquity to the end of tho
Mogul period. Trade and commerce hn,d flourished ; merchant-princes
had prospered as early as the days of the Buddha ; craft guilds; had
appeared in various places. But the village community, little self-
enclosed republics of inertia, remained the norm of social organisa-
tion, right up to the days of the British conquest.
There was no lack of towns in pro-British Indii. Ciive reported
in 1757 that Murshidabad was " as extensive, populous and rich as the
City of London.'* Murshidabad was not an exception ; it was in the
line of succession from Purushapura and Patnliputra, a line that the
British impact ruthlessly extinguished. Beyond controversy and
universally recognised is the high industrial development of India,
relative to contemporary world standards, before British rule. The
Indian Industrial Commission of 1916-18, certainly not inclined
towards patriotic prejudice, opened its report with tho statement :
" At a time when the West of Europe, the birthplace of the modern
industrial system, wun inhabited by uncivilised In has, India was
famous for the wealth of her rulers, and for the high artistic skill of
her craftsmen. And even, at a much later period, when merchant
adventurers from the West made their first appearance in India, the
industrial development of this country was at any rate not inferior to
that of tho more advanced European nations."
It remains a fact, however, that unlike in Europe, the cities in
India did not develop to be the homes of a new bourgeoisie. Most of
the trade and crafts were confined to the production and exchange of
weapons of war and luxury goods for the nobility. The village com-
munity, isolated and self-sufficient, continued to be the central feature
of Indian life, and the cities were parasitic, hollow, inorganic agglo-
merations. If a section of the nobility and the small but wealthy
class of traders who catered to the needs of princes and courtiers had
undertaken to collect together groups of craftsmen in the towns and
set up a large and organised form even of cottage industry, wo mijjht
have seen in India prototypes of the "free towns" of Europe ; wo
might have seen something like the social revolution which tho
European bourgeoisie brought about in their own interest; we mifjht
have been spared the sight in our country of a tragically immobile
society, That, however, was not to bo. The wheels of production in
the myriad villages moved with uncanny monotony from ago to ago.
Whatever was surplus was enjoyed only by the small and exacting
class of exploiters. The State normally spent a minute proportion
of its revenues on irrigation and public works, and devoted the rest to
the maintenance of a cumbrous and expensive apparatus of